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The CKAIRl'IAN (Ethiopic^) : I declare open the one hundred and twenty-fifth 
plenarjr neeting of the Conference of the Eight e en-Nat ion Coirmittee on Disarmament. 

Mri> GAV.-JliLErTI (Italy) ( transla ^ tion from French ): Although our meeting is 
to deal v..dth the study of collateral disarmament measures^ we cannot today ignore 
the recent news from Moscov/, The day before yesterday the United States and United 
Kingdom ambassadors in Moscov/ saw Chairman Khrushchev to give him a message from 
President Kennedy and Prime Minister Macmillan, We know that the message and the 
subsequent conversation concerned the prohibition of nuclear tosts^ and that this 
joint high-level i\nglo-/umerican approach is intended to put nevr life in our 
negotiations. 

The Italian C-overnment mshes to express its satisfaction at the Vfestern 
nuclear Pov/ers^ initiative^ vhxch it hopes will bear early fruit, \Je do not yet 
know the Soviet Union ^s response to this fresh goodvdll effort by the vJestorn Poivors) 
but I ■^.^;ould hope that it will not remain indifferent to a request for a constructive 
resuiiiption of our discussions^ and that the Head of the Soviet Government ^ Chairman 
Khrushchev^ \>o.ll form, a true appreciation of an approach so obviously in keeping 
x^/ith the feelings of the great majority of the members of this Committee^ 

Several delegations^ including the Italian delegation^ have recently expressed 
in the Comm.ittee their concern a^bout the slovvness of ^ and the serious obstacles to^ 
our negotiations^ together v-iith their hope that the deadlock could be broken as soon 
as possible. For instance^ on 1 April the Italion delegation^ convinced that 
'' , , « agreement is possible^ and that a last and decisive effort must be made to 
attain if (]3^JDC/PV,ll6^ P*30)^ requested the nuclear Powers to reviev/ our progress 
to date^ also vdth an eye to possible new proposols and further efforts* 
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At the same meeting my delegation also emphasized the wish of many of our 
colleagues^ especiaJ.ly the representatives of the non-aligned countries, to put more 
life in the negotiations by lifting them out of the rut in which they had stuck o 
The Western Powers have now hearkened to these appeals^ That is why, I think, the 
new approach by the United States and the United Kingdom Governments, which re-confirms 
the West's firm intention to seek agreemxent, should find its echo in this Committee. 

We knov/ that the main responsibiJ.ity for concluding a test ban. treaty lies with 
the nuclear Powers^ that is why we have a Nuclear Sub-Committee here. The other 
delegations here and the whole Conference are nevertheless in duty bound to keep the 
question of banning tests in the forefront as the most urgent and most important of 
all present-"day problems, and to continue to facilitate and encourage more active and 
more constructive negotiations « 

Now txhat there are signs of possible improvement, I trust the Committee will 
share the hope I have already expressed; that the fresh action taken to put our 
negotiations on the right lines will be j.eduJLy fxc^iuful aui^ ..uu^luoive. 

M^^^MMA (Czechoslovakia) ( transla tion from Russian)-^ During the discussion 
in our Cofiimittee of specific measures to lessen international tension and to reduce 
the threat of a nuclear war, a good many convincing arguments have been advanced in 
favour of serious and iiiiraediate discussion of questions which are ripe for solution. 
These undoubtedly include the draft declaration on renunciation of the use of foreign 
territory for stationing strategical means of delivery of nuclear weapons (EInIDC/VS) 5 
the draft non-'aggression pact between the States parties to the Warsaw Treaty and the 
States parties to the North Atlantic Treaty (ENDC/77) .5 and the question of creating 
denuclearized zones (SNDG/C«1/1) . 

We have already had the opportunity to explain the reasons wmy we fully and 
wholeheartedly support these proposals o We have frequently pointed out that the 
present development in the world, which is characteri'-i;ed by an ever more intensive 
nuclear arm.aments race, greatly limits the prospects of maintaining peace. It is 
therefore necessary to make every effort to put a stop to bhis dangerous development 
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and to avert the fateful risk which it entails. Surely no one will deny that the 
adoption of really effective measures to ease international tension would have a 
favourable influence on our negotiations on general and complete disarmament^ and 
would bring nearer the prospect of a world freed from the grim spectre of a nuclear 
war. 

These facts have been mentioned many times already both in our Committee and 
outside it« We have heard them not only from the lips of the representatives of 
the socialist and non-maligned States but also from tJae Western representatives o 
Much has been said here about the need tc get rid of suspicion and about the 
strengthening of confidence in international relations as a basic prerequisite for 
the successful implementation of general and complete dis^mament and the solution 
of other outstanding international problems. 

It has got to the point that the Western delegations are^ I would say^ 
misusing the argument of the lack of trust between States as a pretext for rejecting 
radical measures to eliminate the danger of a nuclear war at the very beginning of the 
disarmament process. They force upon us the thesis that the existence of mistrust 
and suspicion makes such radical measures unwise^ ujirealistic and even unfeasible • 
On the other hand^ we see that it is precisely the Western Powers which stubbornly go 
on refusing to eliminate the causes of the present tension and mistrust and, instead, 
are increasing the sources of suspicion and constant tension by their policy of a 
feverish nuclear arms race, the implementation of plans to spread nuclear i./eapons, 
the continuation of nuclear tests and so on. They depict this policy of a feverish 
arms race as the inevitable consequence of the mistrust existing between States, when 
as a result of the lack of an agreement on general and complete disarmament each 
State is obliged to strengthen its armed forces. 

A vicious circle is being artifically created, the purpose of which is to 
prevent the implementation of any effective disarmament measures whateoever. All 
this is being done under the slogan of maintaining the balance of forces, or rather 
the ^^balance of terror"; all this is a dangerous fiction of peace based on an 
ever more intensive armaments race* 
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Very signilicant in this respect is the position adopted by the Western 
delegations in regard to collateral measures for reducing international tensiono 
The Soviet draft declaration is rejected by them under the pretext that its 
implementation would result in upsetting the balance of forces betv/een East and 
West. The draft non-aggression pact between the Warsaw Treaty countries and the 
NATO countries is rejected under practically the same pretext^ if one leaves asxae 
arguments which^ I would say^ are naive in the extremeo The Western delegations 
maintain a stubborn silence about the establishument of denuclearized zones., but We 
do not doubt that here again the same arguments about maintaining the balance of 
forces would be likely tor-b^?-:- heard o The same applies to the maintenance of military 
bases on foreign territory^ the retention of practically unlimited possibilities for 
waging a nuclear war^ and the creation of a NATO nuclear forces the reason given 
for all these is the need to maintain the balance of forces. 

We have already said that we disagree with such an interpretation of international 
security. Today it is obvious to any sober-minded person that the senseless 
competition in nuclear armaments is becoming a factor which in .itself constitutes a 
direct threat to international peace and security. . In such a situation it is not 
enough to discuss and adopt measures which by their effect would, scarcely touch the 
fringes of the causes of present--day tension. In our opinion we must aim at such 
steps as might be expected to bring about a radical jjnprovement in the international 
atmxosphere. That is wh^'- the arguments of those Western representatives in the 
CoJmiittee who reject the socialist countries' proposals under the pretext that we 
must be satisfied even with small advances in the direction of agreement sound 
completely unconvincing o Such assertions serve- only to cover up their reluctance 
to discuss really effective measures which would be likely to reduce the danger of 
a nuclear vjar^ 

The fact that it really is a question of reluctance on the part of the Western 
Powers to consider effective^ specific measures is shown by the whole course of the 
negotiations in the Committee. Perhaps the representatives of the Western Powers 
think that ignoring the questions included in the agenda of the negotiations involves 
less risk for them, than polemics on the subject in the Committee <> We realize that 
it is extremely difficult to produce arguments against such prop: sals as the draft 
non-aggression pact between the Warsaw Treaty countries and the NATO countries^ but 
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it will be even more difficult later to explain their negative position on these 
proposals to the public of the worlds including the public of the Western countries^ 
which welcomes the Soviet draft as a sincere proposal on the part of the socialist 
countries to live in peace with the States associated in NATO, 

For the achievement of the aims -pursued by our Conference^ these proposals are 
not only very useful but^ given goodwill on the paj?t of the Western Powers., can 
easily be implementedo We realize that these measures "by themselves cannot be 
r^onsidered as a final aim^ We regard them as a means of clearing the way to the 
Solution of other broader problems connected with ensuring international peace and 
security^ such as^ in particular^ the problem of generaJ. and complete disarmajnente 

It has been emphasized many times here that it is precisely in the present-day 
conditions of a high degree of equipment with nuclear-missile weapons that the risk 
involved in any armed conflict is greatly increased* Given the present-day 
situation^ the inherent logic of any such conflict would inevitably lead to a general 
thermonuclear \<iar^ in which tJie States of both military groupings would be involved. 

From this point of view particular and increasing importance attaches to the 
preventive aspects of such measures as would create favourable conditions for the 
reduction of the danger of war and would slow down the arms racOo Hardly anyone 
could sincerely doubt that^^ for instance, the conclusion of a non-^aggression pact 
between the States parties to the Warsaw Treaty • nd the States parties to the North 
Atlantic Treaty would be just that important preventive measure which^ at the same 
time, would create the necessary atmosphere of confidence for the solution of other 
international problems* 

In previous statemxonts we have already explained in Svome detail our point of 
view on the Soviet draft non-aggression pact. Like other delegations of the socialist 
States, we have triea uo outline for our Western colleagues a complete picture of the 
political and legal aspects of such a pacto During the discussion the socialist 
delegations have also convincingly shown that the conclusion of such a pact would in 
no way affect the bslance of forces between the two groupings^ it would not limit 
the ■ sovereignty of the States adhering to them or disturb their legitimate interests. 
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On the other hand^ the adoption of such a pact would offer broad guarantees for 
universal peace and security. Surely this is sufficient reason why the idea of the 
pact should receive unanimous support frora all those who, in accordance with the 
United Nations Charter, have undertaken not to use force in their international 
relations in any manner inconsistent with the purposes and principles of the 
Charter o 

But the Western Powers do not approach" the question from the standpoint of their 
obligations under the Charter o They evade not only the re-affirmation cf their 
undertakings in regard to non-aggression, but also any discussion of this question. 
They try to hide their embarrassment at and dislike for the Soviet proposal behind 
arguments which have nothing to do with the question and in the cogency of which 
they themselves hardly believe^ Such behaviour is surely not in accordance with the 
method of open and frank negotiation which our Committee should adopt and which the 
Western delegations themselves so frequently urge in words « Their obvious 
unwillingness to discuss the draft pact is flatly at variance with the repeated 
verbal assurances uttered from time to time by the Western representatives in the 
Committee of their readiness to conduct serious negotiations on disarmament and on 
specific measures. For example, last Friday Mr, Cavalletti stated at a meeting of 
the Committee:? 

"Our discussions are tenacious but relaxed. We are making every 
effort, at least we on the Western side, to understand others' 
views while upholding our own, not for the pleasure of arguing 
but in order to reach agreements" ( ENDC/PV.122, ppoll. 1 2) 
Here, it seems, one might ask Mro Cavalletti to what extent iiis l/estern colleagues 
and he himself are guided by this statement in regard to the draft non-aggression 
pact. 

The delegations of the socialist countries are fully entitled to expect a 
businesslike and frank discussion of the draft pactc This expectation is based on 
indications which have been given in the past by prominent representatives of the 
Western Powers. Thus, for example, in October IQ.^2 the President of the United States 
of America, lytTo Kennedy^ in a letter to the Chairman of the USSR Council of Mnisters, 
Mr. Khrushchev, declared himself ready to discuss measures for lessening tension 
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between the NiiTO States and the Warsaw Treaty States « The United States 
delegation now haj an opportunity in our Committee to carry out the promise of the 
head of its Government ;> and we hope that the United States d^logaticn will not make 
the Committee- wait too long to hear its position in regard to the draft pact^, and 
that it will make its contribution towards the speedy and successful discussion of 
a question of undisputed importance. 

The draft non-aggression pact submitted by the Soviet delegation is a complete 
treaty document ^ the political and legal weight of v/hich will in the present 
international situation help towards consolidating and strengthening universal peace 
and security. The undertaking not to resort to force or the threat of force in 
mutual relations is accompanied by an additional undertaking to resolve by peaceful 
means and through reciprocal consultation all disputes which may arise^ as soon as 
a situation affecting the interests of both sides and threatening peace and security 
develops o These two undertakings are inseparably interconnected — - I emphasize 
this^ inseparably interconnectedo 

In this connexion I should like to say a few words on the idea put forward on 
19 April by Mr, Lall^ the representative of India^ that we should separate the 
question of consultation from the general problems of the pact (.■5KDC/PVol22p po3S). 
Although we value highly our Indian colleague's tireless efforts not to lose sight 
of any element for a rapprochement which would enable us to overcome the existing 
difficulties^ v/e nevertheless do not think that the implementation of this idea 
would yield the hoped-for results or be a happy solution « We think that separate 
discussion of these two undertakings would deprive both of their meaning and content. 
The undertaking to settle disputes by peaceful, means and the undertaking to avoid 
the threat or the use of force in international relations are tv/c sides of the same 
coin. The mutual relationship between both undertakings is already established in 
modern international law. Thus^ for example, the pajris treaty of 1928 and the 
United Nations Charter., which prohibit wars of aggression and other unlawful uses 
of force in the relations between States, at the same time make it the duty of 
States to Solve all disputes exclusively by peaceful means. 

The conclusion of a non-aggression pact between the NATO States and the Warsaw 
Treaty States is a measure dictated by the realities of present-day international 
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life. Its impact would be seen in a radical iiP.provement of the general intsrnaticnal 
atmosphere and^ in particular,, in the strengthening of political stability in. Europe <> 
As you know^ it is through Europe that the line dividing the two opposing groups 
passes^ and on either side of this line a vast war potential has been built up which 
threatens to destroy everyone and everything in the event of a serious crisis in the 
relations between the tx^o groups of States. It is primarily the peoples of Europe 
who are profoundly interested in preventing the fateful risk of the existing tense 
situation in Europe from turning into a nuclear war w'-^ich would reduce flourishing 
countries with a thousand years of culture to lifeless ashes. 

For this reason the disdainful attitude adopted by the ruling circles in certain 
VJestern European countries to the idea of concluding a pact is all the more deserving 
of condemnationo It is no secret to us that measures of this kind run counter^ in 
particular^ to the plans of Bonn^ and that the West German Government is doing its 
utmost to prevent the assumption of any obligation to the .so-cialist States that would 
mean renouncing the use of force in mutual relations « Although the Western 
delegations in our Gommittee obviously dare not adjuit that the West German Government 
is exerting pressure on their Governments in this regard^ it is nevertheless clear 
that one of the main causes of the opposition of the Western Pov/ers to the draft pact 
has its Sources in Bonno Government circles in the Federal Republic of Germany 
evaluate the conclusion of a pact as a drastic limitation of the possibilities for 
carrying out their aggressive plans in regard to their Eastern neighbours o 

The advocates of revanchism^ of the alteration of the existing political 
conditions in Europe and the forcible revision of the frontiers established as a 
'result of the Second World War^ who determ.ine the policy of the present West German 
Government^ are unceasing in their efforts to frustrate any measures that might lead 
to the improvement and normalization of the situation in Europe c For this reason 
the apologetical statements of the Western representatives in our Gommdttoe about the 
"love of peace" and "loyalty" of their West German' ally sound all the more absurd^ 

The other German State — the German Democratic Republic — takes a completely 
different position on this questiono Guided by the principles of its peace-loving 
policy;, the Government of the German Democratic Republic actively supports the idea 
of concluding a non-aggression pact* Ar- you knov/^ in its recent message to the two 
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co-Chairmen of our Coimnittee (®JDC/S1) this Government itself took the initiative 
of proposing the conclusion between the German Democratic Republic and the Federal 
Republic of Germany of an agreement on renunciation of the. use of force^ of all 
attempts and aspirations to alter the frontiers between. the two States^ of the 
testing;, manufacturing^ acquisition and possession of nuclear Vvreapons_j and also of 
the right to have nuclear weapons at their disposa.1. Both German States would put 
an end to the grcvrbh of armaments by assuming an obligation not to increase military 
expenditures, I think there is no need to adduce further facts to prove which of 
the tx>ro German States is stri-^/ing for solid peace and security in Barope and which 
one is trying^ on the contrary^ to nip in the bud all constructive efforts in this 
direction. 

The Czechoslovak Socialist Republic^ as a State which is an immediate 
neighbour of the Federal Republic of Germ^any;, has for many years been trying to bring 
about the adoption of measures which would curb the appetites of the adventurers of 
atomic death. \Je believe that our aspirations reflect in equal measure the vital 
interests of the other peoples of Europe as well^ including the people of Germany* 
¥e therefore express the hope that the Western Powers also^ vrh ether in Europe or 
outside Europe^ >ri.ll correctly understand the significance of the Soviet proposal 
for the conclusion of a non-aggression pact and villi help to bring it about as 
speedily as possible^ 

The same^ in fact^ applies to ^he draft declaration on renixnciation of the use 
of foreign territories for stationing strategical means of deliverj/- of nuclear 
weapons (MDG/75) which was submitted by the Soviet delegation < 1-Je consider this 
draft to be a very ojnportant aocument^ the implem.ontation of which \\Ould reduce to 
the greatest possible extent the deaiger of a nuclear v/ar and i\^uld have a favourable 
result in lessening international tension betv/een Sta,tes, Hardly anything represents 
a greater threat to world peace than the strategic means of delivery of nuclear 
weapons — vjhether nuclear submiariAes^ aircraft carriers or stra,tegic missiles and 
bombers — stationed in foreign territories. Their oresence in various countries 
and territorial waters spreads foci of nuclear ~war throughout the v/orld. creates an 
atmosphere of distrust and suspicion in international relations and may at -any 
moment ignite the spark of a nuclear vrar* It creates the danger of conflicts by 
accident and contributes to the spreading of nuclear v/o-apons to countries v/hich up 
to now have had none.v 
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KD the ae facts, as well as others^ have already been convincingly demonstrated 
in the statements of the delegations of the socialist countries, and I therefore 
do not intend to repeat them* The representatives of the Western States, however, 
take a negative attitude towards this proposal- This cannot be regarded as an 
accidental phenomenon. The objections to this draft declaration which we have 
heard from the Western representatives are not only a defence of the existing 
military bases, but also an attempt to justify the extremely dangerous course 
recently taken by the NATO countries- The Western Powers, and first and foremost 
the United States, not only continue to disregard the insistent demand of the peoples 
for the elimination of all military bases on foreign territories, but on the contrary 
are trying to strengthen even further this system of bases and are taking new and 
very risky steps- I have in mind the gradual implementation of plans for creating 
a global system of strategic means of delivery of nucle.ar weapons based, in 
particular, on nuclear submarines with Polaris missiles, whose bases are to be 
sited, between Iceland and Japan in an enormous ring surrounding the socialist 
countries- Other NATO countries in addition to the United States are to participate- 
in the creation of this system through the so--called multilateral nuclear force- 
In this way the West German militarists will also be given access to nuclear weapons - 

The button which could set in motion the mechanism of a destructive nuclear 
war is coming within the reach of more and more hands, and particularly the most 
dangerous of them, those reaching out from Bonn- Attempts are now being made to 
convince public opinion that a nuclear war cannot be started by one hand alone, 
that it can break out only if all hands and all fingers press this button at the 
same time* But such assurances can lead only to unfounded hopes and dangerous 
illusions- It is an incontrovertible fact that in this way access to these most 
destructive weapons is being given precisely to those who make no attempt to conceal 
their revanchist appetites and are trying to create a situation in which their 
allies would be compelled to start a nuclear war. 

The draft declaration, of course, does not facilitate the preparations of such 
plans- This explains the opposition with which it has encountered from those who 
.are against any agreement which might have a favourable influence in lessening 
international tension. The real reason for their opposition is not the fear that 
adoption of this draft declaration would weaken the defence capacity of the West 
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and destroy the existing balance of power in the world, but rather the fear that the 
plans leading to the preparation and unleashing of a nuclear iiav would be upset and 
weakened. It has already become typical in. our negotiations that every proposal 
submitted by the socialist delegations is attacked by the Western representatives 
as a manoeuvre based on the subjective interests of the socialist countries. That 
is why the V/estern representatives assess these proposals exclusively from the 
standpoint of military and strategic positions and disregard completely the 
objective political aspects. This in itself is an obviously distorted view of 
things 

Indeed, the problem of maintaining peace and preventing the threat of a general 
nuclear war is a problem of life or death for hundreds of millions of people living 
on both sides of the line which separates the States of the two social systems* 
This is important precisely from the standpoint of Europe, v/here a war, owing to 
the great density of population, would entail the most horrible consequences* 
Therefore the advantages of implementing measures aimed at lessening international 
tension would be objective and useful for all countries and nations, irrespective 
of the group to which they belongs 

Let us take, for instance, the wSpecific proposal to limit armaments in Central 
Europe, which was submitted by the Government of the Polish People's Republic 
(ENDC/C.l/l), I am referring to the proposal for creating a denuclearized zone. 
The Czechoslovak delegation has always expressed itself in favour of creating such 
zones in various parts, of the world; whether in Central Europe, Africa or Latin 
Merica. We are convinced that, the creation of such zones — which our Conference 
should also help forward to a considerable extent — . would consolidate peace, 
strengthen confidence between States, and reduce the threat of a nuclear war. As 
is. well known, the Government of the Czecnoslovak Republic expressed its full support 
of the proposal of the Polish People's Republic for creating a denuclearized zone 
including Poland, Czechoslovc.kia and both Gej;man States. We shall continue in the 
future to hold the view that such a measure would substantially contribute to 
improving the situation in Central Europe. It would first of all diminish the 
risk of the outbreak of a nuclear war in this buffer zone between the two military/- 
groups. The .reduction and weakening of tension in this area, where the interests 
of all the nuclear Powers come into contact; would create a favourable atmosphere 
for solving other important international problems. 
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Despite the general recognition of the timeliness of the Polish plan for the 
creation of a denuclearized zone in Central Europe, the V/estern Powers have for more 
than five years been hindering any serious discussion of it» The motives for 
their negative attitude are now seen more clearly than ever before in the light of 
the preparations for arming V/estern Germany with nuclear weapons within the framework 
of NATO* The creation of a denuclearized zone is encountering opposition mainly 
from the West German militarists^ who are feverishly seeking to obtain nuclear 
weapons in order to carry out their reckless plans for revenge. 

Nevertheless, the idea of creating denuclearized zones is making headway • It 
is supported by the peoples of Europe, Africa and Latin America, and by public opinion 
throughout the world* The need for such a measure was expressed with renewed 
insistence by many delegations at the seventeenth session of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations. Under the pressure of such unanimous support for the idea 
of denuclearized zones, even the representatives of the Western Powers were compelled 
to modify their previous frankly negative position. In this connexion I should 'like 
to quote the statement of the United States representative, I4r. Dean, in the First 
Coinmittee of the General Assembly on 6 November 1962. He said: 
( continued in English ) 

"Each region of the world has its own disarmament problem. 

Many of these could be solved without waiting for big Power agreement 

on general and complete disarmament. States in many regions of the world 

could negotiate disarmament or arms control agreements among themselves 

so that local arms races could be prevented or halted." 
Mr. Dean said further: 

"The United States would welcome and respect such regional arrangements, 

providing only that they were arrived at freely by all the parties concerned 

in the region". (A/C.1/PV.1267. p. 56) 
( continued in Rus sian) 

1^ delegation trusts that the United States delegation and the delegations of 
the other Western Powers in our Committee will take, in regard to the proposal for 
the creation of a denuclearized zone in Central Europe, a position corresponding 
to the spirit -- I repeat, the spirit ---of that statement. 
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Regarding the procedure of discussion^ we agree that the discussion of this 
question should first of all relate to the general principles on which such zones 
would be created^ and then to the obligations of the States comprising such zones ^ 
and to guarantees against violation of the status of those zones. The adoption 
of general principles for the creation of denuclearized zones would be the starting 
point for a detailed discussion of tiie memorandum submitted by the Polish delegation 
on 28 March 1962 (ENDC/Col/l) , the contents of which were recalled to us by 
Mr. Blusztajn. 

In conclusion, I should like to express the views of our delegation regarding 
the United States working paper on reduction of the risk of war through accident, 
miscalculation or failure of communication (ENDC/70). In view of the present 
conditions, in v/hich the possibility of the outbreak of war through accident has 
increased in an unprecedented way, we cannot doubt the need for the implementation 
of urgent measures to preclude completely this dangerous possibility* 

My- delegation considers that one such measure which would completely avert the 
risk of war through accident would be the renunciation of the use of force and of 
military armaments in solving international problems, and the implementation of 
general and complete disarmament. The risk of war through accident could also be 
reduced by adopting a number of other measures to which I referred in the earlier 
part of my statement. There is no need to emphasize what results would derive 
from the adoption, for instance, of the draft declaration on renunciation of the use 
of foreign territories for stationing strategical means of delivery of nuclear weapons, 
the conclusion of a non-aggression pact between the Warsaw Treaty States and NATO, 
the creation of denuclearized zones, and so on. 

However, we must note with regret that the United States working paper does not 
contain any measures that could really preclude or substantially reduce the 
possibility of war through accident. The proposed observation posts, aerial 
observation, the creation of mobile ground observation teams on the territories of 
other States, along with other measures of an exclusively control character, in a 
situation where a treaty on general and complete disarmament had not been concluded 
and implemented, would in our opinion only lead to the creation of favourable 
conditions for intelligence activities • Is it realistic to demand that the 
socialist States, surrounded by hundreds of United States bases equipped with 
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nuclear weapons, should make inf ormci^tion . of a military character available, or allov/ 
inspections to be carried out on their territories, without a single measure of 
disarmament having been taken? 

•That is why my delegation fully shares the view that the proposed measures, 
with the exception of establishing a direct line of communication between the 
Goverriments of the Soviet Union and the United States ;, would be of importance only 
if they were carried out within the framework of genera] and complete disarmament. 
Their implmenetation separately, in isolation from the various stages of disarmament, 
would be not only pointless but, I would say, even harmful, since they could be 
misused for the purpose of espionage and thus to the detriment of" the security of 
other countries c Not only would they not contribute to reducing the possibility 
of war through accident, but they would create a deceptive feeling of security and 
the illusion that gu^urantees existed against such a danger, which meanwhile would 
go on getting greater. 

If the delegations of the W-^stern powers really want to reduce the risk of 
xvar through accident, the;/ should with greater responsibility set about discussing 
such measures as are really directed towards this aim. But, first of all, they 
must do away with the policy v/hich is inevitably leading to a universal war of 
destruction, with the policy of the cold war, the policy of positions of strength, 
the policy of the armaments race and of stirring up enmity between the peoples. 
It is now for the Western Powers to take a decisive step towards eliminating the 
risk of nuclear war, the danger of which is fully recognized in the United States 
working paper. 

Those are all the observations that I wished to make this morning* 

Mr> S TELL E (United States of America) 2 Today, in accordance with our 
agreed schedule, we are discussing collateral measures — those measures concerning 
the armaments of States which could be undertaken prior to the initiation of a 
programme of general disarmament. It is, I believe, only fair to say that so far, 
unfortunately, our discussions have not been markedly productive. But they have 
not been completely ba:rren, and that in itself is not an unimportant fact. 
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We have achieved, as a result of those discussions and of governmental considerati: 
of statements in this Committee (ENDC/PV.118, p. 52), the possibility of a first 
concrete agreement — that relating to the establishment of a direct communications 
link between the Governments of the United States and the Soviet Union, i^e are 
continuing private conversations with the Soviet delegation aimed at producing a 
specific agreement on that subject. We shall, of coarse, report as appropriate on 
progress towards such an agreement, which we hope and expect to achieve, and my 
Goverrjnent has already welcomed the decision of the Soviet Government to move forward 
in this conjiexion. 

Boyond that limited progress, however, we have had little to encourage us o For 
its part, the United States delegation has given further explanation (lbNDC/PV.115, pp.13 
et_se25 SNDC/PV.122, pp.5 et sea. ) of the t^.^ additional proposals on risk-of-war 
measures (EKDG/70, pp.4, 8) which the United States has put forward and which are 
reflected also in the Soviet disarmament plan (ENDC/2/Rev.l) , Thus we have spelt out 
further details of our proposals for the exchange of military missions and for advance 
notification of major military movements. 

At our last meeting devoted to collateral measures, held on 19 April, the United 
States delegation discussed further (SNDC/rv.l22, pp.5 et seq.) the proposal for the 
exchange of military missions, and emphasized the permissive nature of that proposed 
undertaking — an arrangement that would impose no obligations but would afford to the 
host Governinent an opportunity to use the missions when it deemed them useful. We are 
convinced thct it is what might be called a mutual-interest measure, which raises no 
security problems for either Governinent but could make a contribution in reducing the 
risk of war and also in increasing confidence and improving relations between the two 
Governments. We would hope that in further discussions on the proposal, which we are 
prepared to undertake either here in plenary meetings or informally, any doubts or 
concerns could be set at rest and that speedy progress could be r-nde. 

We have also had at our Friday meetings some, discussion of other proposals; but 
in all honesty one cannot say that it has been such as to move us forward. Why is that 
so? The Soviet representative has tried to give his explanation. He has said that our 
failure to move forward was due to the refusal of the Western delegations to discuss 
Soviet proposals. Indeed, in his statement on 24 April (ENDG/pv.124, p. 11), 
when we were discussing general disarmament measures, I^ir. Tsarapkin carried that theme ' 
of so-called Western silence to an extreme when he misused the courtesy of the Western 
delegations -:- which were waiting to hear the responses of the Soviet delegation and 
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its allied delegations to previous V/estern statements — to attempt to charge that the 
West was not addressing itself to Soviet proposals* 

We submit that "'/estcrn replies at our last meeting were mors than sufficient 
refutation of that charge as far as it concerned general disarmament measures • as to 
the question of Western responses to Soviet proposals on collateral measures;, we submit- 
that it would appear to any objective observer of our work that the problem is not one 
of' any lack of Western responses to Soviet proposals^ but rather a problem of the 
nature of the Soviet proposals themselves o For what are we supposed to be considering 
in our discussion of collateral measures proposals? We are supposed to be considering 
proposals v/hich by their nature can be easily agreed upon before we have negotiated 
the more difficult and com.plex. matters that must form the beginning of general 
disarmaments That means that the measures which we should be considering in this 
context are those measures that can^ without upsetting the existing military 
relationship^ reduce the risk of war;; begin the process of halting the arms race^ or 
initiate arms reductions* 

We would say to the Soviet delegation and to its allies — - not in a polemic wa„y 
and not to make debating points^ but frankly and sincerely — that we do not believe 
the collateral measures proposed by the Soviet delegation so far represent realistic 
efforts to find measures that have any prospect of leading to constructive negotiations. 
We have not sought to avoid discussion of Soviet proposals that relate to initial 
measures to halt or reduce the dangers of the arms racco The United States delegation 
has^s, of course;, expressed its view (EHDC/PV.IOO^^ po50) that one of the Soviet proposals^ 
that concerning a non-aggression pact (ENDG/77) betv/een the members of NATO and the 
members of the Warsaw Pact organization^ is inappropriate for discussion in this 
Committee c 

We are concerned in this Committee with matters relating to disarriiament and fo 
the control of armaments o /ie are not here Soized of general political problems :s> and 
v/e are particularly not seized of those problems specifically related to European 
regional security matters « We have stated that view frankly and openly ^ and we would 
hope that the Soviet delegation would understand tlaa-t facto 

With regard to the Soviet proposal which does concern armaments — the draft 
declaration on nucleccr delivery vehicles (ENDC/75) -— the Western delegations have 
clearly pointed out how lacking in potential for meaningful negotiation that proposal 
is. I do' not Sciy that in any spirit of hostility to any honest Soviet efforts to 
discern and to set forth collateral m.easures that might begin the disarmament process. 
But it does seem to my delegation that the Soviet draft declaration cannot even pretend 
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to neet that standc.rdo Wo would have thought that the presentation which our United 
Kin£do.-i colleague^ Mr o Godber- made on the subject on 29 March (Ei^DC/pVollS^ pp.36 et seq. ) 
would have convinced our Soviet colleagues of the one-sided nature of their proposals 
Mr. Godber pointed out the consequences of that proposal — consequences that v/ould 
adversely affect only ohe viesuern Powers o Re pointed out that the first operative 
paragraph of the Soviet proposal — that calling for the abolition of so-called foreign 
bases for submarines carrying nuclear weapons — v/as a deinand for unilateral disengagement 
or redeployment by the :-JCsto V:e need not repeat the strategic military arguments in 
that connexion wv. know that the Soviet Union is quite aware of themo 

mro Godber poinised out also how operative paragraph 2 of the Soviet declaration,, 
concerning the withdrawal of aircraft carriers;, would once again affect only the West, 
since the Soviet Union has not pLi.ced any part of its militery strength in the form of 
aircraft carriers o 

Similarly^ Mr* Godber showed how operative paragraphs 3 and 4 of the Soviet 
proposal — dealing respectively with strategic missiles with a range of over 
1^500 kilometres and strategic aircraft located abroad -- v/ould involve unilateral 
disarmament or redeployment by the members of NATO, while leaving Western Europe under 
the undisturbed and ominous threat of Soviet missiles and air craft o 

Those considerations are based on the hard reality of facts o We of the West find 
it difficulty if not impossible^ to believe that Soviet military judgements are so 
different from those of the Western nations that the Soviet Union does not also draw 
the same conclusions o But of course that does not m.ean that Soviet military officials 
would not like to see the Soviet proposals put into effect o Of course they would o But 
does this lead us anywhere? Does it lead us towards constructive negotiation of 
meaningful first steps? That is the basic question which liiy delegation addresses to 
the Soviet delegation » 

To propose measures that one^s own side would like to see implemented^ without 
consideration of the likely effect upon^ or attitude of^ the other side would be a 
very easy task. I dare say that the Soviet and,, for that matter, the United States 
delegations could produce pages of such proposals. But that is not our taskc Our task^ 
as far as our discussion and negotiation of collateral measures is concerned^ is to 
propose measures which will not adversely affect one side in relation to the other but 
which will contribute to lessening tensions and halting the arms racce I submit that 
we of the United States delegation have tri^jd to do thato We believe that all the 
measures that we have proposed are of that type^ and we have concentrated at this 
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stage of our discussion on those measures proposed by us that raost clearly offer mutual 
advantages and raost clearly present iriinimuiTi problems;, in the hope that we night make 
an early beginnin/^. 

wo are not childreno liach side can recognize onc'-sided proposals. By pressing 
them we gain nothing and run the risk of merely convincing others that we are not 
serious o Our plea> therefore^ is that we take a fresh look at whore w^e standi that we 
advance those proposals that wc can in all honesty expect the other side to consider 
practical and equitable;, and thus that v/e work together to achieve those initial steps 
that will move us closer to the goal of general disannament* 

Mr_,_LAIjL (India) ? The delegation of India wishes to exercise very briefly 

its right to raise matters which are not nomially before us today o We should like to 

raise the same suoject which the representative of Italy raised ( supra ^ ppo5>6) at the 

beginning ox this meetings 

vie should like to join in axpressing fervent hope for the success of the renev/ed 

efforts which are nov/ being made at the topmost level to solve the test ban issue o 

Indeed^ as we take into account the progress which has been made;, the fact that the 

two positions are now very close one to another;, and the fact that there has been 

considerable clarification of the remaining issues which are still obstacles to a test 

ban agreement — and also the wldely^expressed view that the remaining issues can be 

solved — it is difficult for us to believe that the new effort which has been made 

will fail« v/e believe^, on the contrary;, that it will succeed <> May we add that the 

level at which the initiative has been taken^ and at which the response will also no 

doubt be givon^ than which there can be none higher;, convinces us that the utmost 

} 
degree of huirian responsibility for peaceful settlements is being brought to bear in 

making the moves which are now taking place? 

We believe that that great degree of responsibility carries with it an awareness 

of the inescapable need to succeed in reaching a test ban agreement;, and that the 

feelings of the v/orld — the demands of the v/orld^ even —- will^ together with the 

great sense of responsibility that exists among those who are novr handling the problem^ 

bring us to a safeguarded and effective test ban agreement in the very near future « 
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The Soviet delegation cannot hide its deep disappointment and alarm at the situation 
that exists in the Eight e en-Nation ^Committee in regard to all three groups of problems 
with which the Committee is dealing, Vfe have to note the complete absence of progress 
on questions relating to the problem of general and complete disarm-ament^ and on 
measures aimed at lessoning international tension and facilitating general and 
complete disarmament • Even such a comparatively simple and uncomplicated question 
as the prohibition of nuclear weapon tests is still unsolved after almost five years • 
This question is once- again in an impasse^ and matters are at a standstill, 

Anyone who attempted to understand the reasons for the completely unsatisfactory 
state of affairs in the Committee without taking into account the events taking place 
outside the Coinmittee — "that iS;, in isolation from these events — vrould^ it can be 
said in advance^ hardly bo able to understand correctly the- gist of the negotiations 
and the reasons why they have not led to any results. If what takes place within the 
Committee is compared with events outside the Committee^, everything becomes absolutely 
clear^ the true reasons for the complete stagnation in the disarmament negotiations 
are revealed^ and ways and means of overcoming the existing impasse become clear. 

Outside the Eighteen-Naticn Committee the Western Pov/ers are carrying on a frenzied 
arms race and are engaged in intensive military preparations which become more 
extensive from day to day. Military expenditures rise continually from year to year. 
The Western Poxvers are carrying out feverish organizational measures for spreading 
nuclear weapons among all the members of NATO under the guise of creating a so-called 
NATO multilateral force. The most effective ways of providing '••estem Germany with 
nuclear weapons are being devised ♦ In the Eighteen-Nation Committee the representatives 
of the Western Powers carry on all sorts of evasive debates^ not about disarmament 
but round and about the problem^ as is evident from, the typical statement made today 
by the United States representative. Outside the Comjnittee there are meetings of 
Heads of Governments^ journeys by responsible officials of the Western Powers^ during 
which new war plans are worked out^ militaristic contradictions or differences are 
smoothed over^ key military posts are distributed^ targets for nuclear bombardments 
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are assigned^ plans are settled for the training of military contingents of nuclear 
subdivisions on the basis of agreements for the creation of multinational and 
multilateral nuclear forces^ and s^ on and so forth. 

In the Eight e en-Nation Committee the Western Powers are conducting negotiations 
on the prohibition of nuclear weapon tests. These negotiations have already been 
going on for very nearly five years and there is no agreement ♦ The General Assembly 
of the United Nations at its seventeenth session adopted another resolution insistently 
calling for the conclusion of an agreement on the prohibition of nuclear weapon tests • 
Moreover, in its resolution 1762A (ENDC/53) the Assembly again called on the nuclear 
Powers to ct^ase all nuclear weapon tests by 1 January I963 and to reach agreement on 
the prohibition of all nuclear vieapon tests under peaceful conditions in an atmosphere 
that would not be shaken by the thunder of nuclear explosions. 

But the Western Powers^ the United States and France, responded to this humane 
appeal of the General Assembly vjith the utmost disdain and satanic arrogance. The 
United States has repeatedly announced to the whole world that its arsenal contains a 
vast quantity of nuclear weapons of the most varied types for use in the most varied 
conditions. Official spokesmen of the United States have declared that, militarily 
speaking^ further nuclear weapon tests would add little or nothing to what is already 
at the disposal of the United States, In the light of these circumstances and these 
facts, the question arises why the United States, having carried out approximately 
275 nuclear weapon tests before 1 January 1963^ took such a step as to resume nuclear 
weapon tests after 1 January 1963^ thereby offering a direct and gross affront to the 
General Assembly and^ through it^ to all the eighty-four States members of the United 
Nations who voted for the paragraph of General Assembly resolution 1762A which called 
for the cessation of all nuclear weapon tests from. 1 January I963* 

Only one explanation can be given. The United States military, industrial and 
financial complex cannot permit any lessening, even to the smallest degree, of the 
tension in international relations, such as would^ of course, be the direct resiilt 
of the cessai/ion of tests and an agreement on the prohibition of nuclear weapon tests. 
As a result of the powerful pressure of these forces, the possibility of reaching 
agreement to put an end to the nuclear arms race has been constantly and persistently 
blocked. These forces gave a neii im.petus to the affair of the resumption of nuclear 
weapon tests by the United States and France after 1 January 1963, 
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Vftien we look at the extremely lonsatis factory situation of the negotiations in the 
Eight e en-Nation Committee against the background of these events and in the light of 
these facts^ and when we compare the positions of the representatives of the "^'festem 
Powers in the Committee with the militaristic actions and activities of the Western 
Powers outside the Committee^ everything falls into place ^ the fog of parliamentary 
sophistry so readily and skilfully used by Mr, Godber in his polemics in the Committee 
is dispersed^ and everything becomes absolutely clear; .everything is explained, and 
the reasons why there has been no progress in regard to all three aspects of the problem 
become perfectly clear » 

On 19 April the United States representative, Mir, Stelle, stressed that in the 
opinion of the United States — 

''.^* the risk of war will not be precluded even with the beginning of 

disarmament, but only by completion of those disarmament measures 

which will remove entirely the present ominous capacities of both 

sides to wage war •••" ( ENDG/PVa22, p. 5 ) 
IHiat gave Mr* Stelle grounds for so readily, I would even say so joyfully, giving such 
a pessimistic assessment of the prospects of the struggle to eliminate the threat of 
a nuclear missile war which is hanging over mankind? The answer is fairly simple^ 
It is because the United States does not even set itself such a task as the elimination 
of the threat of a nuclear missile war* For this reason there is no place in the 
proposals put forward by the United States for measures aimed at the urgent solution 
of this problem* 

But the Soviet Union is tackling the solution of this problem, and its proposals 
contain effective measures aimed at solution both in the initial stage of disarmament 
and by means of measures outside the framework of a treaty, even before one is concluded ♦ 
This is one of the important fundamental differences between the Soviet and the United 
States approach to the question, between the Soviet proposals and those of the United 
States* The Soviet proposal (EI\fDC/2/Rev*l, art*5) for the destruction in the first 
stage of disarmament of all nuclear weapon delivery vehicles, except for a strictly 
limited agreed number of missiles to be retained only in the Soviet Union and the 
United States until the end of the second stage, is directed towards the achievement 
of this aim* The Soviet proposal on renunciation of the use of foreign territories for 
stationing strategical means of delivery of nuclear vreapons (ENDC/75) is also directed 
towards the .achievement of this aim, and so is the Soviet proposal for the conclusion 
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of a non--a,ggression pact beivj-een the States parties to the Warsaw Treaty and the States 
parties to the North Atlantic Treaty (SNDC/77), 

These proposals of the Soviet Union are designed^ either v.dthin the framework of a 
treaty on general and complete disarmament or outside the frajnework of such a treaty, that 
is^ before its conclusion, to eliminate as quickly as possible the danger of a nuclear 
missile war, if not completely, at least to the extent of considerably reducing it^ 

The United States takes a different position in this matter of life or death for 
humanity. It considers, don^t you see, that it is quite impossible to eliminate the 
threat of a nuclear missile war^ Therefore, it says, it is necessary to put forward 
measures that are modest, moderate, realistic, balanced, measured, feasible, practical, 
fair, and so on and so forth. In general the Western Powers are striving, as one of our 
proverbs says, ''to make haste slowly" in the matter of eliminating the danger of a nuclear 
missile war, while outside the Committee the military preparations of the Western Powers 
and the arms race are being continually intensified and accelerated • 

In this regard we disagree altogether with the '-fe stern Powers, and we do not think 
that anyone will support them in this matter. V/e are bound to note that the position of 
the United States and its Western partners in regard to the proposals and measures 
submitted here for lessening international tension is essentially different from the 
position of the socialist countries. The United States and the other Western Powers 
have not only not accepted these, as the Soviet Union has done, but even refuse to 
consider and state their attitude towards the proposals of the other side. For example, 
they pass over in total silence the Soviet proposal for the conclusion of a non-aggression 
pact, although not a single provision of this pact would prejudice the interests of any 
Power or of any of the parties in the negotiations. This proposal is directly aimed at 
the lessening of international tension. It does not envisage any alteration in the balance 
of forces between the NATO and Warsaw Treaty groupings of States, or the implementation 
of any measures that would in any way affect the defence systems of States. This proposal 
expresses the desire cf the parties to improve the situation in the v/orld and to lessen 
international tension, as it would do if accepted* 

We should like to stress once again that the proposal for the conclusion of a non- 
aggression pact was draftod with due regard to the statements of the President of the 
United States, Mr. Kennedy, and the Prime Ifinister of the United Kingdom, Mr. Macmillan, 
on the need to improve relations between the NATO countries and the countries of the 
Warsaw Treaty. The Vfestern Powers have no arguments of any vrcight against the conclusion 
of a non-aggression pact. This is the only possible explanation for their silence when 
the. question of the pact is being discussed in the Eighteen-Nation Committee. 
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Tho represent a'.': iveti of the Unitod States,, Mro Foriter (EJIDC/PVaOO, p. 50), 
a:;d :i^: • ci-'.^ile \.:i.:v:-;.2-- P-*^^")? tell u{=: tlia': the conclusion of a non'-aggression pact 
Is not a suitable Gubjcct for discussion in this foran — that is ^ in the Eighteen- 
Nation CommitteGo Wa fc/clhourd to s^y that this is an extremely vague^ general 
foriiijla tixat does not explain -^nythips to anyone • Ue raaj ask the United States vjhy 
this forum is not a suit ablo place .Co:: dj.sourjicn of the Soviet Union's proposal 
on the conclusion of a ncn-agrrc.^sPon pact, is it becauie the non-^aligned States a.-^e 
represented here? But th?s is no arguments This stateraent of yours explains nothing 
and brings no clarity into ;:^CL^r positiono Thus v;o are corrpelled to note the lack of 
grounds;, the lack of justification for the position of the Western Povjers in regard 
to the proposals subrn.itted by the sccia,lisG countries on Gicas''jres aimed at lessenins' 
international tension anJ^ in pe^rticular^ in regard to the proposal for the conclusion 
of a non-aggressicn pact betv;een the two military groupings o 

The negative position of who ;;:■ ;j-:-ern Vox^ers m regard to the conclusion, of a 
non-aggression pact is^ ir.comprehensible to r.;Jo In order to elucidate txhe position 
^-jith regard to the discu,ssion of measures aimed at the lessening of international 
tension, ^'e should like once again to ask the delegations of the United States and 
the other Western Pov.'ers vhj the proposal for the conclusion of a non-aggression 
pact is unacceptable to theme Why do the Western Povors" evade considering this 
q:iestion in the Comm^.tte:?? We a>;ait clear explanations from the Western PoxN^ers on 
this quest ion <. 

Obviou'^ly;, given the attitude uovj taken by = the Uiited S'cates and its NATO allies 
in regard to disarraament and measures aimed at climj^'.nat.ing the danger of a nuclear 
milssile \.'ar^ mankind vj? 11 find itself r-1'unged into the abyss of a nuclear missile 
T'jar before it can 'w;ait long enorgh fvsr d'Jsarma'ien;;^ or even for the implementation 
of measures aim^ed at reducing the danger of a nuclear t'.'ar* 

On 19 April Lr, Stelle "vorncd \is against "the danger of complacency". I hope 
that all those present nooieel hc-i l:c ^ Stelle^ xvithout even a sm.ile on his face, 
vjarned us all that- *—• 

"We must not alloT'j any initial r.easi-.re of limited success" (what vsuccess?) "to 

lull us into a relaxr.tion- of ouv efforts to move on to nrore significant 

disarmam.e:TG measures ooo** (MpO/PVol22<^_:p,o6) 
In vie'-; of bhe unfarourable disposition;. re.lucta'eee and extremely cautious attitude 
of the United Stabes towards disarr imsnt a..:d to:;ards peasure;5 aimed at eliminating 
the danger of a n;iclear missi^.e war^-Mr.. 5^telle•s v^arning.^ against '^the danger of 
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complacency", or the danger of "a relaxation of our efforts" in regard to disarraament 
on account of some initial success, sound like an anecdote, because there has been 
no success in disarmament ^ Apparently this is an example of Mr^ Stelle^s dismal 
humour. Actually, ve are novj faced with an arms race, i^/ith the groi^jth of military 
preparations, but in regard to the negotiations there is complete stagnation on 
all questions. 

However, one admission by Mr^ Stelle in his statement of 19 April deserves our 
attention. He said that none of the initial measures, among which, in addition to 
the cessation of tests, he quite rightly included the measures proposed by the 
United States for reduction of the risk of war through accident, miscalculation or 
failure of communication (ENDC/70), would "oo. reduce the risk of ware" 
(ENDC/PV.122, p. 6), One must say that this is an altogether sensible assessment by 
Mr. Stelle of the United States proposals contained in the aforesaid document, and 
we are in full agreement with this assessment. In fact, the proposal for advance 
notification of major military movements and manoeuvres, if taken in isolation from 
real disarmament measures, would yield nothing usefiiL whatsoever and would certainly 
not eliminate th^ risk of war. The same can be said of the proposal for an exchange 
of military missions « Judge for yourselves, gentlemen, how anything good, positive 
and reassuring could come from an exchange of military missions in the conditions of 
a frenzied arms race and intensive military preparations. 

Let us face the facts confirming this, which were mentioned by the United States 
Secretary of Defense, 14r . McNamara, a few days ago. Speaking at a dinner given by 
the American Society of Newspaper Editors on 20 April, Mr c McNamara stated that in 
the past twenty -four months the United States has doubled the reserves of nuclear 
warheads available to its strategic forces o He stated that the orders for Polaris 
missiles for nuclear submarines were being rapidly expanded, and that the fulfilment 
of these orders — that is, their delivery — was being speeded up* The same 
applied to the Minuteman, another type of solid-fuel missila. The number of Bo52 
strategic bombers in a state of continual combat readiness — that is, ready to take 
off with a load of nuclear bombs within fifteen minutes of an order being given — 
had increased by 50 per cent- The United States Secretary of Defense, Mr. McNamara, 
also stated that in the last twelve months alone the quantity of nuclear weapons in 
Europe at the disposal of NATO had increased by 6o per cent. 
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If WG add to this the feverish measures of the :/'/estern Powers to create militia- 
lateral, and multiiational NaTO nuclear fo:::eCj which, means extending nuclear weapons 
to the armed forces of other States forming part of NATO and, above all, to the ViJest 
German Bun deswehr , whose aggressive revanchint aspirations are well kn^ovcr.. and if vie 
also add the transfer of United States atomic submarines with Polaris missiles to the 
Mediterranean , to an area in the imiiiediate vicinity of the southern frontiers of the 
Soviet Union and other socialist States of Europe, wo are faced with the picture of i 
world completely saturated with explosi'^es* 

That is >;here are hidden, Iihv. Stelle, enormoiis — I would say inexhaustible — 
possibilities of a nuclear war breaking out by accident. No measures for the exchange 
of mi].itary missions or for advance notification of major military movements and 
manoeuvres vjill elimxinate this danger. The danger of nuclear war increases every' do.y, 
and will continue to increase, if events are allo:vodto develop in the direction in 
which they are developing at present o The arsm race and the intensification of 
military preparations continue r.ncea singly and create war-danger spots inip.rious pl^ces^ 
Only measures such 'as those proposed by the Soviet Union will eliminate such danger 
spots and avert the risk of war whether planned or accidental » Such measures are a 
declaj.ation on renunciation of the use of foreign i^erritories for stationing strategical 
m.eans of delivery of nuclear weapons, the conclusion of a non-aggression pact^ and t.ie 
creation of denuclearized zones. 

In view of the intensive, clearly-provocative preparations of the ii-estern Powers, 
which do not conceal tha.t all these preparations are aimed against the Soviet Union 
and other socialist countries, judge for yourselves, gentlemen, what sense there can 
be in an exchange of military missions or information. Undoubtedly this exchange of 
m.i3.itary missions outsi'dcj the fram.ework of disarmament xvould in no way reduce the 
risk of 'the outbreak" of vjar but, en the contrary, might contribute to such a dangeroj.s 
devolopment of events, since it could eacily becorno a means for collecting reconnai&.-:jance 
information on the defence of a peaceful country marked in the plans of the other side 
as an object for attack ^ and so en, 

I repeat once ag^-in that only the measures proposed by the Soviet Union v;hich I 
mientioned earlier- are of really substantial importance for lessening considerably the 
danger of v^ar, -ie insist on the adoptior of i;hoGe measures, i-fe cannot agree with tie 
fatalistic approach to this problem. shoxvTi by the representatives of the V/estern Powers, 
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who base themselves on the asiunption that the threat of war must remain for macy, 
many years, apparently -— if I havt- ^anderstood them correctly -~ up to the very last 
stage of disarmaraent* 

This fatalistic approach, if one accepted and agreed to it, would entail 
recognition of the necessity of the arms race, the continuation of intensive military 
preparations, and further increase of military expenditures. It is clear to us who 
has prompted this fatalistic ax;proach. The source is the saiue: it is the United 
States military-industrial and financial complex, the all-^poiverful military- industrial 
corporations,, companies and trusts which, together with the big banks of the United 
States, form a power fiiL financial oligarchy in the country, closely linked by visible 
and invisible ties with the Administrationo This oligarchy imposes its will in the 
framing of domestic and foreign policy^ hinders progress in the disarmaraent negotiations 
and blocks agreement even on such a comparatively siiiiple question as the prohibition 
.of nuclear v^eapon tests. That -is the gist of the matter. 

That is. why the disarmament negotiations have been turned into an em.pty farce, a 
comedy, a senseless repetition of futilities, i^^o talk of a balanced approach to 
disarmament, of a balance of forces^ of gradual equal disarmament, v«rith a percentage 
approach in some cases and without it in other cases, depending on what is advantageous 
to the I'i/estern Powers, will enable them to conceal their actual sabotage of the cause 
of disarmament all along the line: in the working out of a treaty on general and 
complete di sarmiament , in the devising of measures aimed at lessening international 
tension and reducing the danger of war, and in working out an agreement on the 
prohibition of nuclear weapon test.s* 

The Vifestern Pov^ers have adopted an absolutely vi/rong approach to the solution of 
questions aimed at reducing the risk of war through accident, miscalculation or 
failure of comraiinication. The United States proposals on these questions^ as Mr, Stelle 
openly admitted on 19 April, are not 

"*♦• intended to afford a guarantee against surprise attack ,.. ," 
The United States proposals, as Mr, Stelle explained, are intended 

",., rather to reduce the danger of mis^ander standing. '■ ( SI-IDC/PV.122., p,7 ) 
Or^ as he further explained, to deter the other side from taking count er--meas\ires. 
This is an interesting adiTiission, from. xA/hich it folloxjs that a situation is possible 
in which, for examiple, party ^'A^^ m.ight undertake actions which are evaluated by another 
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party "B" as threatening its security and as a military demonstration against it; but 
party "A'^ could make use of the machinery or procedure proposed by the United States 
to prevent any counter measures on the part of party "B", 

It seems to us so obvious as to need no proof that the gist of the matter at 
present lies not in reducing the danger of misunderstanding, as i^/ir* Stelle has said, 
but in something far more serious: war by accident, like war that is not by accident, 
can only be averted by eliminating the causes and not the consequences* It is 
necessary to destroy the nutrient medium in xvhich dangerous situations of an accidental 
or intentional nature arise daily and will inevitably continue toarise* This nutrient 
medium is created by the arms race and the growth of military preparations* If these 
are ended, the risk of v;ar by accident will also disappear • 

Let us take an example from real life. Since the beginning of April United States 
nuclear submarines have appeared in the Mediterranean » Each of these submarines 
carries 16 Polaris missiles xvith nuclear warheads ^ What does' this fact mean for the 
political life of Europe and the iSFear Sast? It means that the States of southern and 
south-eastern Europe, North Africa and the Near East bordering on the Mediterranean 
are now threatened day and night by these United States submarines that have penetrated 
into the Mediterranean, into regions that are seven -to eight thousand kilometres from 
the shores of the United States. From the Idediterranean these submarines are v/ithin 
easy reach of the Black Sea* 

The very fact of the appearance of these submarines near the southern shores of 
the Soviet Union and of other socialist States in Europe is undoubtedly a provocative 
act that threatens the security of the Soviet Union and the socialist States* At the 
saine time, Ivlr. Cavalletti, these submarines create a terrible danger for the countries 
forming part of NATO, along v^hose shores they cruise or in whose waters they are based* 
Vi/e have warned on several occasions that in the event of a crisis a devastating nuclear 
blew vail be dealt not only at fixed missile installations and launching sites^ but 
also at roving nuclear submarines with Polaris missiles on board, wherever they may be. 

Against the background of such provocative acts as the despatch of United States 
nuclear submarines with Polaris missiles to the Mediterranean ~ that is, to a region 
from which it is easy to threaten the southern boundaries of the Soviet Union and the 
socialist States of Europe — what hypocrisy one needs to have in order to hold forth 
with a straight face in the Eighteen-Nation Committee on the usefulness of advance 
notification of m.ilitary movements J 
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The falsity of the proposals and statements of the United States representatives 
is obvious from the example of nuclear submarines equipped with Polaris missiles* 
Supposing we were to accept the United States proposal for advance notification of the 
movement of troops and ships, manoeuvres and so on; would thp United States give exact 
Information on the location of these submarines at any given moment? It is well known 
that United States strategists consider the greatest advantage of these submarines to 
be their ability to cruise secretly while submerged for many weeks and even months 
without surfacing, and thus to delivery a surprise nuclear blow<. Their underwater 
movements can only be traced by special means involving special equipment* Consequently 
advance notification is not always envisaged in the United States proposal, and in 
those cases where it is envisaged it does not do away with the risk of war by accident* 

But what about a war that is not by accident, a war that is premeditated? viJhat 
about the war that is now being planned and worked out in all its details and is being 
prepared by the national general staffs of the Western Powers and by the general staff 
of NATO? This war, apparently, does not bother the United States* Let it be prepared, 
let it occur, so long as we do not allow war through accident, miscalculation, error 
or failure of commxmication* Vftiat strange, incomprehensible logic f We cannot accept 
or agree with it* 

Vfe consider that the implementation of the Soviet proposals — that is, the 
adoption of a declaration on renimciation of the use of foreign territories for 
stationing strategical means of delivery of nuclear weapons, the conclusion of a non- 
aggression pact between the States parties to the North Atlantic Treaty and the States 
parties to the Warsaw Treaty, and the creation of denuclearized zones in the most 
dangerous parts of the world — would lead to a real relaxation of international 
tension, to a serious improvement in relations between States, and thereby to reduction 
of the risk of war, including war through accident, miscalculation or failure of 
communication* 

In o\rp pevious statements on this question we have already drawn the attention 
of the members of the Committee to the valuei and great effectiveness of the Soviet 
proposals from the point of view of precluding the possibility of war through accident, 
and, we have put forward appropriate arguments in confirmation* These arguments have 
not been refuted by the Western delegations. Indeed, who can dispute that the 
implementation of such measures as renunciation of the use of foreign territories for 
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stationing strategical means of delivery of nuclear v/eapcns, the conclusion of a 
non-aggression pact, and the creation of denuclearized zones would create a quite 
different situation in the world? The implementation of these measures would really 
create a situation of trust and mutual understanding in international relations, and 
this vjould undoubtedly lead to a considerable reduction of the threat of xvar until it 
completely disappeared at the end of the implementation of general and complete 
disarmament » 

This disarmament, given good will on the part of the Western Povuers, could be 
achieved, thus eliminating once and for all the danger of any war, including war 
through accident or miscalculation* We request the Western Powers to think over every 
aspect of the situation that has arisen and to engage at last in what they speak about 
so often in their statements: real negotiations on real disarmament measures, and 
on measures that will help to reduce the threat of a nuclear missile ivar* We request 
the Western Powers to cease manoe\i7ring for the purpose of avoiding disarmament, of 
avoiding measures that would help towards lessening international tension and reducing 
the threat of a nuclear missile ivar, and to set about the work in the proper way. 

Sir Paul jVIASQN (United Kingdom) : I had not intended to speak this morning^ 
and I shall delay the Corrmiittee for only a few minutes to advance one or two quite 
simple arg\imentsc I judge it to be the feeling of the Committee today that, though 
the discussion this morning has ranged fairly wide, it should not be unnecessarily 
polemical, I say that having in mind particularly the observations made by our 
colleagues from Italy and India. Nevertheless, I want first of all to take up one 
point which ivas made quite shortly and clearly by our colleague from Czechoslovakia, 
and which has been inherent right through the longer, and I am bound to say more 
controversial, statement to xvhich we have just listened from our Soviet colleague. 

Our Czechoslovak colleague said, if I xmderstood him correctly, that the vestern 
members of this Conference were open to a charge of over-utilization of the argument 
that there is a lack of trust betv^een nations in present conditions. He went on to 
say that on that over-utilized argument the West was apt to characterize radical measures 
as -'unv-'ise, uiiraalistic and even unfeasible" ( supra , p. 7 ). I should just like, 
in the light of that, to look at the way in which both our Czechoslovak and our Soviet 
colleagues dealt this morning with the proposals on collateral measures which have been 
submitted to the Conference by the United States (ENDC/70)o 
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When comnienting on those proposals .our Czechoslovak colleague- — •■ and here 
again he was echoed by Mr, Tsarapkin ( suc..a .p,28) ~ first of all took the line 
that measures such as the United States proposes would be useful only in a conte^cb 
of general and complete disarmament (supra, p.l7). In other words he implied — 
and this was more explicitly stated by Mr. Tsarapkin ( supra ♦ p»30) -.- that they were 
>:l no use because they were in some way an attempt to shelve or postpone the question 
of reaching agreement on general and complete disarmament itself. 

Of course.^ it is quite clear, and it has been stated explicitly by our United 
States colleague (ENDC/FV.122, p. 6), that those proposals are in no sense of the . 
word competing with the conception of general and complete disarmament. In fact., 
no proposals concerning collateral measures do that^ They are merely steps which 
we try to take because we have not yet succeeded in progressing very far along the 
road of general disarmament, and we wish in the meantime to limit the risk of war 
breaking outo So on that ground I do not think that the criticism is very well 
founded. 

Our Czechoslovak colleague (supra, p. 17),, and again our Soviet colleague (supra, p .29) 
went on to use another argument when they suggested that the proposals themselves 
were not desirable because they were concerned simply to promote the purpose of 
espionage by the V/estern countries. The United States representative stated in 
very clear terms at our last meeting on this subject (ENDC/fV 122, p»8), and again 
today (supra, p»19), that the whole idea of the exchange of missions and so forth 
was that they should take place on an entirely permissive basis. He stressed the 
importance of such measures being of value not to the country which was going to 
introduce the missions — though no doubt they would be, for the purpose of 
eliminating misunderstandings ~ but to the host country itself. To characterize 
ideas of that kind as seeking to promote the purposes of espionage is to my mind to 
give the most obvious proof one could require that the lack of trust is not on the 
Western side but is oi* the side of the Eastern countries themselves. Therefore I 
hope we shall not be accused of over-utilizing the argument that there is in fact a 
lack of trust in the world as a whole. It is, of course, something which we all 
deeply regret; but we have to face the fact that it does exist. 

In parallel with that I want to develop another point which our Soviet colleague 
hc-^^ made today ( supra ♦ p»32), and also on previous occasions, namely, that the 
Western Bowers are more concerned with removing the risk of war breaking out by 
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accident and miscalculation than with the actual possibility of aggression itself. 
It is frequently bandied about in this Committee that one side or the other — and 
again I have to say how much I regret that we do have to talk about "one side • or the 
other^* — has specifically aggressive intentionSo But that is not the basis on 
which this Conference is proceeding or ought to proceeds 

We know that in fact there is, as I say, a lack of trust in this world, and we 
know that while lack of trust persists, the various nations of the world are going to 
take steps, and are in fact taking steps, to secure their defence. It is not 
necessary, or to my mind correct, to argue that that involves aggressive intentions 
We have heard again this morning from our Soviet colleague a long series of quotation^: 
from Western spokesmen, such as Mr. McNamara, and I could — and, if I were provoked, 
I would. — parallel them with a long series of statements by Soviet spokesmen-, such 
as Marshal Malinovsky, which would read, to my mind> as if it were a series of 
aggressive statements » But in fact there is no reason to suppose that those 
statements are meant aggressively. We must suppose that they are really statements 
of position^ and they are statements of position v;hich obtain in a world which is 
not perfect, where disarmament negotiation has not yet achieved what we hope it will 
achieve, and where nations therefore have to look to their own defences. 

In that connexion we have to think about how those nations are going to achieve 
their aims. Here we again come to a proposition which is so often disputed in 
this Committee by the Eastern side, and that is the question of balance. Our 
Polish colleague, for instance ;> often takes it very much amiss, when my leader and I 
talk about examining prepositions which are put before this Committee from the point 
of view of balances and, to be quite honest, I am becomAng a little tired of his 
continual attempts to suggest that when we do that we are thinking in terms of what 
he talks about as the balance of forces — in connexion with which he produces 
statements by distinguished statesmen like the late Mr, Dulles .(iLNDC/FV.124., p./'j ).^ 
and so on, to indicate that such a balance is not feasible^ 

On that point I need only refer him to the words Mr.. Godber used at our last 
meeting (ENDC/RM24, Pc22), when he said quite clearly that it was not a question o-.' 
drawing up a balance of forces at this stage, and that if such a balance could be 
drawn up it would only be in the latei^ stages of disarmament. But what we are 
talking about is precisely what Mr. Blusztajn accepts as a reasonable proposition: 
that is, the balance of ser-urity^ and the balance of security, in my submission, mus- 
be inherent in any proposition with which any country here is asked to agree. It is 
on that basis that we have to look at the proposals submitted to the Conference — br 
directed esnecially at the Western Powers — by our Eastern colleagues. 
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Those proposals, I must repeat respectfully, are not always characterized by 
due regard for the principle of the balance of security. I need only refer again — 
I do not like having to do so, but 1 have to from time to time — to the situation in 
which the West would be left under the proposals made by the Soviet delegation if all 
United States forces, and especially all United States missile forces, were withdrawn 
from Europe, and the vast range of Soviet missile forces remained intact on Soviet 
territory directed at the heart of Western Europe. .Ul this arguing is inherent, as 
I say, in the question of the building up of forces at a time when there is no 
disarmament. 

It is taken very much amiss when the West, under agreements freely reached 
between allies, stations certain forces on certain other member States^ territories. 
It is not, so far as I knew, taken so much amiss on the Eastern side when a very 
considerable number of Soviet divisions is stationed on the territory of the so-called 
Democratic Republic of Germany, a territory which is no more threatened by .anybody 
than any other territory in Europe as far as I know; at least, I hope it is not. 

Therefore, when we are accused of arguing too much on the basis that there is a 
lack of trust in this world we cannot. I think, be fairly accused of suggesting that 
our proposals are put forward as a substitute for general and complete disarmament. 
I think we must reasonably be allowed to reject tiie contention that they are put 
forward for purposes of espionage, because that, as I say, turns the argument back 
against our Eastern colleagues, 

V/hat, then, are we left with as an argument for refusing to consider the proposals 
put forward by the United States? Mr. Tsarapkin gave it to us in a nutshell. He 
said, "Too little". 

We should all like to reach agreement, if we could, on major questions without 
difficulty. But this Committee, as our United States colleague has said, is a 
Committee of responsible delegations representing responsible otates,^ and we know 
that in any negotiation it is only possible to proceed by beginning \ilth small 
questions — small questions which are, I submit, urgent. I do not see that there 
is anything in that argument to prevent us from trying to examine the proposals to 
see whether they would produce the effects which it is claimed they would. The fact 
that they are modest proposals -- which they are ~ to my mind is no objection whatever. 
Does any member of this Conference suppose that we should not be glad if we could make 
progress on even small points $uch as we are beginning to make — and I thankfully 
record it again ~ on one of the proposals already contained in the United States 
series of proposals? 
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If that is acceptable, why can we not make progress on other proposals, which may- 
be equally modest but which, in my view^ have constructive possibilities, not for 
avoiding a threat of v/ar which is expressed and determined and deliberate — - because 
it is not part of our task at this Conference to make any such supposition — but 
for preventing the risk of som"Qthing v/hich might happen because we are not yet able 

o make sufficient progress on our general disarmament plans, and which, therefore., ?.t 
is our duty to try to guard against as far as we can in the meantizaa? 

]fe..JBLUSZTlJN. (Poland): I should like to deal briefly with one or two 
points in the statement we have just heard from our United Kingdom colleague. 

I accept with some degree of satisfaction the fact that Sir Paul Mason has 
renounced his concept of balance of forces in favour of the concept of balance of 
security which I think is likely to carry us much further^ However, if that is so, 
I wonder why he cannot accept the proposal (£M)G/77) for the conclusion of a 
i-on aggression pact* It seems to me that the conclusion of such a pact betv/een the 
Warsaw Pact countries and the NATO countries could only enhance the security and the 
ba.lance of security of all parties concerned* 

The representative of the United Kingdom mentioned also certain aspects directly 
related to the proposal (ENDC/C,1/1) submitted to this Conference by the delegation 
of Poland for the creation of a nuclear-free zone in central Europe. Sir Paul j^iason 
seems m.uch concerned because there are Soviet divisions stationed in the German 
Democratic RepubliCo I am sure that he has read our proposal carefully, and knows 
that it not only addresses itself to the problem of the removal of nuclear weapons, 
but also contains provisions for a reduction of the conventional forces on the 
territories of the German Democratic Republic, the German Federal Republic, Poland, 

id Czechoslovakiao I think that if he examines the Rapacki plan more carefulj.^ he 
will understand that we are trying to take care of the problems with which he seems t: 
be so concerned. 
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T he Conference decided tn i ss ue th e xollov/ing- coir.mixHj^que 2 

"The Conference of the Eighteen-Kation Cominittee on Disarmament today 

held its one hundred and twenty-fifth plenary meeting in the Palais des Nations, 

Geneva, "inder the chairmanship of Lij Mikael Imru, representative of Ethiopia • 
"Statements were made by the representatives of Italy, Czechoslovakia, 

the United States, India, the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom and Poland. 

"The next fleeting of the Conference will be held on iVlonday, 29 April 1963, 

at 10.30 a.m." 

The meeting : rose_^at_JJ2^l7_p.m<, 



